is uniform; every German is different from every other
German, every Italian from every other Italian; nor can,
you make any single statement that will be true of all
Indians or of all Englishmen. ... I am always puzzled
by the people who ask me, 'Do I like Indians', or it may be
Americans, or Frenchmen, and I can only answer, as I
would about my own countrymen, that I like some and do
not like others".1

James Truslow Adams once discussed the current notions
regarding the psychological characteristics of Englishmen,
Frenchmen, and Italians. "In the delightful coast-town of
Amalfi, where we were staying, we commented on the gentle-
ness, the sweetness and the friendliness of the people. Only
a few miles away, up in the mountains, there was a complete
and astonishing change. The inhabitants shook their clen-
ched fists at us as our car passed-they spat on the car and
threw stones. They appeared to be wholly different people,
yet they and Amalphians were equally Italians'. Instances
of such differences could be multiplied indefinitely. "What
peoples could be more different in many ways than the gay
and boastful Gascons of the South and the reserved and
dour Bretons peasants of the North 1 Yet we include them
both under one head when we speak of "The French."2

He attempted to define the "typical American"^ a phrase
which is very commonly used. He tried the statistical method.
From the population of the U. S. A. he eliminated, as not
typical, the Negroes, the Asiatics and the foreign immigrants
of the first generation, who numbered forty per cent of the
population. "Evidently, the validity of a conception of a
national character, difficult enough to define for any nation,
is rendered yet more dubious when it is based on the traits
of only 60 per cent of the people." He, therefore, abandoned

1.   Murray-Tagore, EAST AND WEST, pp. 12-14.                      "

2.   New York Times Magazine, May 19,1935.
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